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WHEN THE TEACHER regular grade 
speaks doing kindergarten work, one im- 
mediately thinks group little children, 
all least five years age and none over six, 
and all engaging the same activity 
combination two more activities. With 
the braille teacher the public day school, 
this not the case. She may have children 
doing work who are young 
four, old nine, even ten. Kinder- 
garten training for the blind child 
school, unless the child has parents who 
have realized that their sightless child must 
shown and taught everything. 

the case children who have entered 
school late, the chances are that they have had 
very few experiences and will have begin 


Miss Helen Mount teacher the Franklin 
School (Detroit) braille class, which includes blind chil- 
dren four years age, well children ranging 
from grades She was formerly teacher the 
braille department the Grand Rapids Public Schools. 
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training their fingers tell them about many 
things which they did not even know existed. 
Prerequisites beginning reading are that 
the child has had experiences and that has 
been trained use his hands. 

The usual kindergarten work done with 
the four-, five-, and six-year-olds, and this 
group almost anything can expected. Often 
there will the insecure, neglected child who 
either rebellious pitifully submissive 
his situation. The teacher must convince him 
that she interested him and that she loves 
him regardless the amount time spent 
with him. Weeks and months progress 
are the result this child does not accept the 
teacher. 

Some children will appear feeble- 
minded and the only thing give 
them fair trial school. Such one often 
neglected child; perhaps was not pur- 
posely neglected, but the parents fed and 
clothed him they did their other children 
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and considered the job done. This the 
youngster who will repeat whatever you say 
him will babble entertain himself. 
Directions given him are given 
stick wood. For safety and also order 
that may learn, must first understand 
that “no” means just that. Methods making 
this child aware his surroundings often 
seem harsh. thinking one child who 
began respond directions when real- 
ized that the other children were receiving 
candy while was being ignored. may 
called bribing some, but was aroused, 
and once that accomplished, the rest 
much easier. 

There may intelligent child who 
openly rebellious and defiant because, even 
though has had fine parents, they have not 
known what with him and certainly 
would not think correcting him. Mostly 
this child bored. finds excitement 
being naughty and, course, loves the fact 
that has much influence over the house- 
hold. The rebellion really reaction the 
frustration caused lack sight. 

Sometimes have the well-mannered 
youngster who has intelligent, interested, and 
unashamed parents. This child usually easy 
work with, more stable than the others, 
and ready for advanced work after short 
period adjustment. 

Many these little children will have 
incipient blindisms, such shaking the hands 
feet, tapping, jiggling, stamping, rocking, 
and walking circles. They must watched 
constantly and there must help from the 
parents there will little improvement. 

personal habits, the beginner should 
learn that his wraps are his own responsibility. 
Finding his own locker, opening and closing 
it, and buttoning clothing are part the job. 
help little child put his own coat and 
still have him the actual work, the teacher 
can hold the back the coat the collar 
and let the child the rest. button frame 
easier learn than one’s own coat. 


There are constant learning situations aside 
from the actual activity which the child 
engaged. For example, the normally inquisi- 
tive child who blind going want 
look around the hall when goes his 
will soon trying look aroun 
when supposed getting his things 
on. 

Going the lavatory another problem 
and takes much the teacher’s time. Parents 
can help with this seeing that there 
minimum buttons and helping train 
the child home. The teacher can trust the 
timid child the lavatory and come 
back alone after has once learned the way. 
However, the inquisitive youngster will have 
watched more carefully because will 
try stop other rooms along the way where 
there are all sorts interesting things going 
on. course, the less. the children interrupt 
regular class the day school the better. 

Let the little child find things, such the 
tables, games, and other objects, for 
This problem the day school where 
there are older children the same room. 
They are anxious get things for the little 
ones strangers who think they are help- 
less. The young child just entering school will 
probably expect and even demand that the 
teacher things for him. However, can 
made very proud being independent. 

The kindergarten pupils should learn that 
quietness during certain periods time isa 
course, they should have some 
very interesting task during 
and must reminded about good behavior 
often until they are accustomed it. This 
teaches them self-control, 
other children need quiet, and listen. The 
teacher’s voice will probably heard most 
the time. She should aim have pleasant 
and calm. 

Many small blind children, especially those 
born blind, are destructive. They have not 


learned the purposes. objects unless 
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have been shown them. Therefore, they seek 
usefulness ripping them apart get the 
sound tearing, crushing, cracking. Any- 
thing with wheels something bang into 
and blocks and other toys are made 
simply toss. playing house they can 
learn that dolls and stuffed animals represent 
living things and are not made step 
throw. doll buggy should used one 
and not truck. Having learned the proper 
use begin value other objects 
and look for their real character. They can 
learn that certain blocks belong certain 
boxes and that pegs and other toys have their 
proper places. This can become game and 
enjoyable task when the child has the right 

entering school early these children 
develop social poise and sense security 
through their valuable contacts with other 
children. They learn that there are other 
children who need attention well they. 
They learn that playing with others has 
advantage over being alone depending 
upon adult for entertainment. the four 
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all were oblivious the fact that there were 
others the oom. After about eight weeks 
two had paired off and played together like 
normal children. Finally, third child, 
very submissive youngster, was included the 
group. The fourth child was definitely afraid 
children and yet will not join their 
play but enjoys activity periods with them 
when the teacher directing these. The 
teacher should not intervene these social 
situations, unless, course, child being 
abused hurt. The teacher’s part create 
the opportunity for the social experience and 
let the child work out the rest. Even small 
quarrel best ignored the teacher. there 
isany other evidence temper tantrums and 
the like will show this time, for the 
child suddenly realizes that the other child 
going give him any more than 
will it. Fortunately for some, their parents 
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small children entering school here this year, 


have had children the family who played 
with them the same with normal children. 

When the blind child once realizes the joy 
other children’s company will not easily 
give up. means that his experiences are 
doubled every way and even the give and 
take necessary friendship becomes 
challenge him. 

Meeting people properly decided asset 
the blind, yet the public makes doubly 
difficult for the child learn. The youngster 
should taught stand up, shake hands, 
and keep his hands himself when meeting 
someone. However, the visitors themselves 
will encourage the little children “look 
their pockets” “find this” and 
that” etc. wristwatch fascinating temp- 
tation for tiny fingers and ears and the child 
say but think the child few years 
later, and the reaction visitor such 
manners. 

easier teach little ones walk prop- 
erly than teach them after wrong habits 
are too imbedded. These children should 
taught especially to: 


Walk without scraping the feet; 

Walk without dragging the feet; 

Walk downstairs alternating the feet 
the stairs; 

Use only one hand the railing; 

Keep the right side; 

Walk with the hands down; 

Walk with the head up. 


Drinking milk through straw can one 
the first formal lessons how shape and 
use the mouth and teeth and tongue for such 
things whistling, and imitating noises. 

Learning eat properly difficult pro- 
cess. Many blind children have been fed until 
they entered school, permitted eat with 
their fingers animal-like way. The re- 
quirements first should simple, such 
using spoon and taking only one tiny bite 
any food the child Eating one the 
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characteristic problems many blind chil- 
dren. taking only one bite (usually 
receive praise) they can taught develop 
taste for more foods without objection. 
Strictness about not using the fingers im- 
plements for eating severe for 
this such easy way far the child 
concerned. 

Besides singing, rhythms and games, stories 
and poems, and free play, the child needs 
sense training period every day. Sense training 
subject which includes all the blind child’s 
experiences, and the objects encounters. 
involves all the children the room 
addition the nursery and kindergarten 
groups, will include the rest the pre- 
reading education here. 

Because the blind child has experienced-no 
“conscious learning” has have definite 


some things which are perfectly 


obvious the seeing child: Other things 
included sighted education would probably 
benefit the sightless who sometimes are left 
too much their “unconscious learning.” 

The child does not learn feel and 
them. may smell vanilla, but unless 
receives the word vanilla the same time 
does not learn from the mere smell. bird’s 
call may pretty him and may recog- 
nize the sound afterward and even tell one 
what is. However, has not touched and 
talked about bird his idea vague. 

The construction toys the braille room 


are invaluable. From these the child can 


count, tell left and right, front and back, 
long and short, straight and tall, large and 
small, above and below, behind and before, 
flat, curved, round, square, top, bottom, 
edge, ball, cube, circle, corner, sphere, prism, 
triangle, and gain many other ideas. 

sewing cards can learn follow dots 
and make designs, and hold and use blunt 
needle. should learn manipulate 
pom-pom card and tear and later cut from 
cardboard patterns. Learning match sizes 


and trace patterns are valuable teachin 
finger coordination the little blind child, 

Blocks cannot overemphasized. 
Schoonmaker has said, blind child 
becomes interested this form work, his 
power concentration increased, his hands 
receive excellent training, his observation 
quickened, and ideas proportion developed, 
Incidentally, learns something number 
geometry, and unconsciously even some laws 
support 

Finger painting interesting and will show 
surprisingly pretty results. Here blind children 
will the extremes either being very 
sloppy and loving it, ashamed putting 
their hands into “slushy seems 
them. matter how unclean seems 
have such lesson, tense muscles are relaxed, 
fingers, arms, and shoulders take 
mic movement, and invariably the children 
smile all the time they are working. 

Fruits and vegetables are useful learning 
taste, shape, size, color, and surface. Sugar, 
salt, flour, and honey are taste subjects; while 
ginger, vanilla, rubber, pepper, cocoa, coffee, 
tea, and many others, are for smelling. These 
can used projects for study not, 
desired. few other sense training projects 
are: making and studying butter; and nature 
study—as the touch and smell flowers, 
leaves, pine, nests, birds, nuts, animals, and 
other things. Touching kinds cloth, 
terials the school, floors and walls, and 
kinds windows and doors interesting. 
Terms applied surfaces might be: slippery, 
crooked, straight, level, slant, painted, sanded, 
varnished. 

Shoe-string tying another finger manipt 
lator and must tried many, many tims 
before the child has well enough remem 
ber it. Hallowe’en the children can cut thei 
own Jack-o-Lanterns and dry and string 
seeds. They can the decorating 
Christmas tree, and can build cities, parks 
any number things the sandbox. 

The teacher should remember that any 
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these lessons can repeated many times 
for the child who does not have the materials 
Mary practice the seeing child has. For 
child example: The blind child can have lesson 
his telling time, but when the lesson over 
what has learned until the next lesson. The 
child can have the lesson, then check 
himself any time, glancing the clock. 
laws 


The teacher must remember that there 
limit the little things the blind child 
does not know, and must create situations 
which will arouse his curiosity and make him 
ask for more and more knowledge. this 
way the child brought grade level 
and can compete with normal children 
learning get along the world which 
they must make their own way. 
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tired Societies for This and That. What need society human Anon 
axed, 
hyth- 
EYE BANK 
While essential, inward eyes 
Sugar, Have found the fields Paradise, 
Some child through eyes once mine may see 
His first, enchanted Christmas tree, 
These And through these eyes may learn know 
His mother’s face, with love aglow. 
rojects 
When have traveled far beyond 
The stars, his skates may skim pond, 
and And through these eyes once more seen 
Galloping cowboys the screen; 
and Later he’ll love, though far, 
The fragile grace Fragonard. 
anded, And that child these eyes shall see 
The day when war shall cease be; 
When man has laid his hate aside, 
And done with fear and sottish pride; 
These eyes shall see that life good, 
When man has found his brotherhood. 
the Babington Smith. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING FARM PLACEMENTS 


MERTON LAKE 


PLACEMENT AND REHABILITATION 
with the blind have many problems solve. 
Usually they are forced spread their services 
too thin even attempt cover the large 
territory which they operate. The need 
great, and they are asked understand the 
problems. and make satisfactory placements 
clients all manner and types jobs. 
any wonder that the number successful 
placements small, when compared the 
total need placement? You who are 
engaged this type work are well aware 
your problem. So, also, the supervisor 
director under whom you work. With inade- 
quate funds all are making effort cover 
the field. 

You have done some fine work industrial 
placement. Your vending stand program has 
become quite effective. many cases you 
have done wonderful job. However, you 
have large number the blind that have not 
been adequately served, except few iso- 
lated instances. refer the rural blind. 
all realize, sure, the need for specialized 
workers this field, but until such time 
they are available remains for you 
everything possible for your rural clients. 
has occurred that there are certain 
things which could point out you, that 
might help make your work more effective. 
have had much correspondence with workers 
asking for this information, and these sug- 


Merton Lake, experienced agriculturalist, was for 
several years superintendent* the Barnes School 
farm school for the blind) Henniker, H., and, more 
recently, served director the Agricultural Depart- 
ment Old Farms Convalescent Hospital, Avon, Con- 
necticut. 


gestions are value more than happy 
give them all you. 

will assume that you know little about 
the agricultural aspects your territory. 
you do, your work will easier and more 
effective. you not, will well call 
your agricultural agent for advice. next 
impossible for you visit all your clients 
regularly, keep the many detailed reports 
required you, make and follow place- 
ments, and the same time undertake 
study agriculture. However, feel that you 
can know some the opportunities the 
agricultural field, and can have 
understanding the possibilities place- 
ment that field. 

Until such time have trained workers 
the field you will well advised con- 
centrate farm placements. Keep away from 
home farm projects which require financial 
assistance and close supervision. 
where there family farm, where the client 
may, with little extra investment, set 
farm unit, this would justifiable and safe 
proposition. Unless such the case, and unless 
the client exceptional intelligence and 
ability, should hesitate take this bur- 
den. Such program will call for very close 
supervision and considerable technical 
formation, and will source worry, 
cial way, may great harm future 
projects that might anticipated. 

Suppose your client interested 
try dairy project his own. apt 
somewhat hazy about modern procedure, and 
any knowledge does possess will largely 
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theoretical. has the stuff succeed with 
his own project, will willing spend 
some time employment farm nearby. 
fact, the right type and has the 
correct attitude, will welcome such employ- 
ment. will gain experience, and also 
probable that may decide better 
have steady employment assured wages, 
than take gamble self-employment. 
Any farm size can use the services blind 
worker, willing give the worker 
chance, and properly sold the ability 
ofa blind man farm work. For your help 
going outline some the operations 
average blind worker might dairy, 
poultry, general farm. Don’t try sell the 
farmer the impossible impractical. You 
make more difficult for the client and for 
yourself. Select your man with great care. 
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more 
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Fit him into the family. Know his habits. 
you Obtain all the information possible about the 
the client and about the farmer before you at- 
eneral tempt make placement. possible have 
place- the worker oriented seeing person for 


few days, making sure that taught 
things the farmer warits them done. This 


orkers 


ment may depend upon it. Make the wages 
ancial low enough some incentive the 


farmer. Remember your client not valu- 
‘able worker until trained his par- 


cases 
client 


safe the farmer train him, and the farmer 
unless busy man. 


close the following chores: should able 


feed and water poultry, gather eggs, clean 
dropping boards and poultry houses, grade 
finan- pack eggs, and fact seventy-five 


per cent the regular routine chores around 
poultry. should able clean out the 
dairy barns, brush off the stock, feed hay, 
grain, and other roughage, sweep out the 
mangers and floors, and wash milking utensils. 
The average blind person can readily learn 


future 
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operate milking machines and other dairy 
equipment. 

dairy farm lends itself readily the 
use blind labor. The work all within the 
confines buildings that are usually con- 
nected placed closely together, manner 
that will simplify the task orientation. 
have found that blind workers usually are 
very quick learn their way around the 
various farm buildings, are able empty 
feed, pitch hay off the mow, shovel manure, 
initiative the client and his employer will 
find many new jobs, the employer becomes 
aware the ability the worker, and the 
worker gains increased confidence. There 
need for special tools and gadgets, wires 
other helps, getting about. The blind 
worker should led around the buildings 
only once twice, and should then al- 
lowed work out the route for himself. This 
will require only few days the most, and 
then having learned his way about, 
longer dependent upon the farmer. should 
explained the employer that not 
usually necessary lead the worker around 
from one job another. the farmer 
walking with the blind worker ahead 
him, usually simple matter for the 
worker follow. 

can readily seen that the farmer will 
need show the worker how some 
the various jobs, unless has had previous 
training experience. This the reason why 
advocate small pay during the apprentice 
The wise and ambitious client will 
appreciate the advantage this training and 
will co-operate for the sake it. quite 
possible that farmer may found who 
would willing provide this on-the-job 
training number different men who 
could then placed trained workers. 
Rehabilitation funds might well 
this purpose. would say that one two 
time would best for this type training. 
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might also arranged that partially 
trained worker could assist the orientation 
new trainee, thus relieving the farmer 
some the detail. Suppose client placed 
with Farmer Brown for three months train- 
ing period. After being the job for two 
months agreed with Brown that client 
will start his three months training period. 
Thus the first worker, able show 
around the farm and train him the routine 
chores, and all benefit this plan. Farmer 
Brown thus relieved the detail, 
quickly oriented, while gains confidence 
showing another worker how the 
various operations. this manner, with one 
farmer co-operating, several men are made 
potentially employable. then your job 
place these men farms fair wages. 

have pointed out the possibilities poul- 
try, dairy, and general farms, trying list 
only those jobs that are routine and which 
would require minimum supervision. 
There are enough such jobs available take 
care all your employable blind who are 
interested farm work. There are other 
types agriculture which jobs for the 
blind could readily worked out. However, 
you are not specialists and will not wish 
devote large part your time this work. 
This will give you some specific information 
with which start. you are interested 
more will happy discuss other angles 
another time. 


placing client farm job you 


find advantageous sell the farmer’s wife 
thoroughly the idea. Unless you first con- 
vince her that the blind worker able 
get around the house and take care his own 
needs, you may find some opposition his 
employment. are apt overlook the 
importance the wife, not ghly 
familiar with the farm business. know the 
blind are perfectly capable living like other 
folk, forget their inability see. Out- 
siders think only this inability and are 
afraid it. you want successful your 


farm placements, convince the 
first. Remember that all your problems 
are met once with farm placements. The 
client has home right the job. 
worth little effort sell the farmer and his 
good wife. 


FIGURES GIVEN OFFICE 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


More than 1,400 blind persons were trained 
and placed employment under the State- 
Federal vocational rehabilitation program dur- 
ing the 1946 fiscal year, Michael Shortley, 
Director, Office Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency, announced 
cember 7th before the convention 
the National Industries for the Blind. 

The majority placements blind persons 
was industrial work, Shortley said. Next 
number were businesses, such 
stands and neighborhood stores, followed 
clerical occupations. 

“The total yearly income this group 
rehabilitated blind persons rose from $372,286, 
before rehabilitation, $1,698,944 after re- 
habilitation. 


REHABILITATION SERVICES 
SURVEYED GROUP 


comprehensive program outlining 
quirements for adequate rehabilitation serv- 
ices for severely handicapped persons will 
prepared, after thorough survey, work 
group named Marine Major General 
Graves Erskine, head the Retraining and 
ment Labor. The program eventually will 
submitted the various states for their use 
guide establishing similar programs and 
also developing, expanding, 
nating existing facilities for the severely 
capped. The work group will make recom 
mendations also regard legislation 
other means raising funds for such facilities. 
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IVIE MEAD RETIRES AFTER 50,855 HOURS 


STETSON RYAN 


Conference Home Teachers president 
from 1940 1946, and who has been the 
employ the Connecticut Board Educa- 
tion the Blind for twenty-five years, sought 
retirement November and now Gray 
Moss Inn, South Ft. Harrison Avenue, Clear- 
water, Florida, where she will remain until 
April and will thereafter make her home 
the residence her married sister Point 
Pleasant, New Jersey. 

Some people may wonder how home 
teacher like Miss Mead spends her time. Just 
ascertain the facts, search was made the 
Board’s office records with the following re- 
sults: During her twenty-five years service 
—and these figures are based actual rec- 
ords—Miss Mead has made 29,166 calls, given 
18,106 lessons, and made 3,179 social calls. She 
has traveled 265,310 miles 11,232 hours 
through all kinds weather. She has made 
2,518 telephone calls; least 6,528 letters 
have been written, and 16,602 hours have been 
spent preparation lessons, writing re- 
ports, etc; 16,166 hours were spent teach- 
ing, and 2,038 social calls. Miss Mead has 
spent 4,299 hours sales, and 387 confer- 
ence. She took mere hours shopping, 
and claims only hours for publicity. The 
annual average pupil enrollment 145—the 
low being 1922, and the high, 202 
1940. The reports written Miss Mead 
through the quarter century weigh ap- 
proximately 350 pounds! the basis 8,760 


Stetson Ryan Executive Secretary the Con- 
necticut State Board Education. 


hours year, Miss Mead has spent two 
years, nine months (24 hours day) just giving 
lessons! took one clerk two hours pull the 
records weighed, and one stenographer 
and one clerk ascertain the above statistics. 

Forty-five members the Board’s per- 
sonnel gave farewell dinner party for Miss 
Mead West Hartford the evening 
October 29, when she was presented with 
wrist watch and gift shower more than 
two hundred letters and cards received from 
former and present home pupils. official 
guest the party was Miss Marian Feucht- 
wanger, New Haven, Board member for 
twenty-five years, who felicitated Miss Mead 
and brought the greetings Governor Ray- 
mond Baldwin, Chief Justice William 
Maltbie, and other members the Board. 
There were remarks members the staff, 
musical numbers, and group singing. The en- 
tire program was recorded three double- 
sided records which were presented Miss 
Mead the close the ceremonies. 

Miss Mead graduate the New York 
State School for the Blind Batavia, New 
York, and taught the Arthur Home, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey, and the Trades Department 
for the Blind Hartford, Connecticut, before 
accepting employment with the Connecticut’ 
Board 1921. Her service with the Board has 
been noteworthy for the excellence what 
she has accomplished with hundreds blind 
people throughout the state, and for the es- 
teem she has established the public mind. 
She one the founder-members the 
Eastern Conference Home Teachers, and 
member the A.A.W.B. 
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JESSICA LANGWORTHY—A MEMOIR 


ARMAND MICHAUD 


Wuen Miss joined 
the Perkins Institution staff 1892, more 
than conjecture that her superintendent, then 
Michael Anagnos, did not realize his great 
wisdom selecting this young Smith College 
graduate. 

After her twenty-six years teacher 
English and French, and occasionally Latin, 
Dr. Allen, her second director, sagaciously ap- 
pointed her principal. 

the annals our century-old school 
find evidence greater fidelity student 
interest than Miss Langworthy gave mat- 
ter course. She played favorites, but 
treated all equals regardless our abili- 
ties. Characteristically, she often took time 
out after extremely busy day read 
and develop thereby interest the classics. 
This knowledge and love literature 
should not have had otherwise, because, her 
generation, braille texts were wanting, while 
Talking Books were nonexistent. 
counted hours extra tutoring she proved 
her devotion and made smooth what was, 
best, rough path for us. 

Her punctilious manner, and her severe, 
Puritanical upbringing, however, would not 
allow her show that anyone anything 
impressed her. was one the most hard- 
shelled persons that have ever known, and 
say hard-shelled because was only shell.” 


Armand Michaud, teacher French Perkins Institu- 
tion, Watertown, Massachusetts, acknowledges 
debtedness his fellow alumni for their testimonials: 
Jenkins, Leutz, McLaughlin, Salmon, and 
Sullivan. 


Discipline her classroom was one her 
assets. fellow alumni who express these 
immediate opinions, all concur that beneath 
our preceptor’s “hard shell” there was soft, 
friendly heart. She met emergencies with rare 
understanding, saving situations stepping 
out the line student had been led ex- 
pect from previous experience. was 
always firm, but fair.” “She expected goodly 
degree discipline—and she had it.” 

Omniscient, like Zeus, ubiquitous like 
Caesar, often through sixteen-hour day that 
started with breakfast and ended with the 
close play rehearsal night, she admon- 
ished, instructed, and exhorted us. Spiritually, 
the epitome her: battle cry best summed 
Horace’s Carpe Diem. Certainly, 
seized the opportunity, won the day, and the 
promise the future. 

Miss Langworthy was thorough her 
methods instruction. Men today steadily 
approaching old age can never forget the one 
bit advice which she gave her green Latin- 
ists and Francophiles practically the first 
day: unburned bridges behind! 

This pedagogue possessed uncanny fac- 
ulty for making lessons stick, and handling 
various types boys. some she would 
stamp her feet and scold. Others she would 
reason with quiet manner. She obtained 
the desired result almost every case. 

Oh, those memorable sessions when she 
snapped her fingers decisively that all 
knew she meant business! She would add, 
refuse satisfied with your 
half-hearted work. will not 
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JESSICA LANGWORTHY—A MEMOIR 


Then, impelled both the scarcity 
braille books and her distinctive pedagogy, 
she proceeded with the dictation definitions 
which she insisted should memorize. One 
must not only have general idea the partic- 
ular fact learned; one must apprehend 
the very words which the author couched 
it. However debatable such procedure may 
be, had for the value making digest 
word groups and think them over. saved 
from too facile and insecure thumbing the 
material assimilated. 

Miss Langworthy’s special ‘subject was Eng- 
lish. She fostered style composition and was 
superb the creation appreciation 
literature. Whenever she read drama, 
novel, essay, the characters came alive. 
Three masters she lived 
Shakespeare, Dickens, and Carlyle. Their 
many characters, passing through the prism 
her mind, issued vital, throbbing realities. 

She and our director regaled with outside 
callers and entertainers: lecturers, musicians, 
elocutionists, players, and even representa- 
tive the Charles Dickens Boston. 
Little wonder that her scholars were imbued 
with the knowledge, the love, and the inspira- 
tion well-seasoned literature. Moved 
such noble drama, poetry, and speeches, the 
students the Upper School delivered, 
jest, the least provocation, parodies, mock 
eulogies, denunciations, and political oratory 
from the tops the stout, concrete gateposts 
that stood before the dormitory gardens. 

More appreciable and significant develop- 
ments took place. Conversation sported catch- 
words, quotations, and bright ornaments 
speech memorized from great books and 
play rehearsals. Our fraternity debates, the 
theatricals sponsored other clubs, the per- 
sonal reading preferences Miss Lang- 
worthy’s charges, the song recitals, and even 
the choral programs their musical settings 
sonnets, odes, lyrics, and the Scriptures, all 
bore the seal her idealistic and literary 
standards. 


Morally, she was force dealt with. 
Her sense responsibility, like her wit, was 
ever alert. Her injunctions contained radio- 
active qualities which daunted us. 

Although she was Protestant, assembly 
one day when confronted with the insidious 
problem profanity, she commended the 


ideals the Holy Name Society. Well did she 


know that the comparatively large Catholic 
enrollment Perkins Institution would ap- 
preciate her citation. Grateful for her gracious 
reference, boys thereafter kept strong lan- 
guage check. 

our superiors there was real understand- 
ing adolescent psychology. She, principal, 
endorsed and morally supported the socially 
constructive enterprises the student clubs 
because she valued the training afforded 
gentlemanly decorum, business management, 
parliamentary law, secretaryship, 
speaking. 

One the many splendid things that Miss 
Langworthy did, besides teaching, was the 
directing the Shakespearean plays presented 
each spring. With uncanny acumen she se- 
lected the all-male cast. Next she undertook 
the technical and tedious task transcribing 
the parts into braille around the time her 
Christmas holidays. Finally, the routine in- 
numerable rehearsals long, winter nights 
ensued. 

our coach dramatics, she was tireless 
worker, possessing all the attributes 
theatrical director—including that being 
mighty disagreeable with during practice! 
Doubtless because this, the performances 
were finished and outstanding that they 
elicited high praise from the Boston press, 
well from such eminent authority Pro- 
fessor Charleton Black, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

keeping with her counsel that character 
revealed the way. persons spend their 
money, the proceeds about $600 were given 
the World War relief the Red Cross 
one year. Ordinarily they went the support 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


the Perkins track team and the lending 
fund for the benefit the adult blind. 

The following extract will serve elucidate 
how benefited one way another from 
the Langworthy tradition. Arthur Sullivan, 
now director the Massachusetts Division 
for the Blind, writes concerning our friend: 
splendid woman, have her thank for two 
distinct contributions education and 
training. Her courses inspired 
genuine love for the literary gems with which 
filled our minds. Today happy the 
knowledge that home are several hun- 
dred volumes the choicest literature, which 
read with real appreciation because she 
taught how appreciate good works. 

“Another contribution came through 
participation the plays which she ably 
coached, since gave poise and the ability 
speak extemporaneously public. For 
many years work has been such nature 
that have had great deal public 
speaking and lecturing college courses. 
have ability along these lines, owe defi- 
nitely Miss Langworthy.” 

Recently there has emerged from school en- 
tertainment proceeds and from gifts, the 
Jessica Langworthy Theater Fund. Estab- 
lished provide opportunity for attending 
what best the Boston theaters, has 
begun, and will continue, ‘to provide the 
Perkins pupils with everglowing world 
fresh inspiration; while fitting memorial, 
will rededicate both alumni and our suc- 
cessors our teacher’s fine moral and cultural 
predilections. 

Ever since the twenties, the Harvard School 
Education has sponsored jointly with Per- 
kins teacher training course the education 
the blind. the fall 1925, Dr. Allen, its 
chief lecturer, need assistant, 
asked our principal accept the transfer 
this department. 

When enrolled for the Harvard course, 
was the last, not only the 1936 class, but 


the many cadet teachers Miss Langworthy had 
helped prepare. The fact made itself 
dent only the close the year when 
she announced her approaching retirement. 
did observe that she had become more mellow 
since the days boyhood, dozen years 
earlier, yet she was still efficient ever, 
Even after forty-four years teaching, she 
gave her students lift. this closing course 
she reiterated: not teach down the 
level the student. Keep your professional 
standards high. Your pupils will grow only 
they have something reach upward 
With the kind glow her setting sun she 
kindled even the greenest novice the torch 
professional confidence and zeal that were 
carry henceforth wherever there was night. 

less than two years after retiring, her 
death occurred Florida. Its abruptness 
shocked all who knew her; for, even her 
final year service, she bore her malady with 
fortitude and stoicism. 

Miss Anna Fish reports the Perkins 
Lantern, June, 1938: Miss Langworthy’s 
influence for the betterment the blind 
far-reaching and lasting value. may 
traced pioneer revivified efforts all 
parts the world. And, like steady beam 
from distant star, even though extinguished, 
will long continue illumine the lives 
innumerable little ones many races and 
many climes, who are yet share its 

principal and, finally, mentor normal course 
days, well from recent correspondence 
with the alumni, may say that our consensus 
opinion that, the character our bene- 
factress seemed lack some the softer and 
more graceful lineaments, was nevertheless 
respect-compelling, 
lenged each the best effort and the 
most reasoned procedure 

saw her, always, stern well kind, 
thought her always great teacher. 
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WANDERER THROUGH THE GLORY 


great teacher often unorthodox method: 
Miss Langworthy was exception. think 
that rote memorizing definitions not 
necessarily helpful student; and yet, 
under her tutelage, believe got something 
out even She was inclined dog- 
matic, all who knew her well must honestly 
recognize. Yet even her dogmatism seemed 
more like sound doctrine than the mere as- 
sumption attitude being doctrinaire.” 

“While her courses were thoroughly con- 
structed, even pointing out humor the 
same place annually (and the student failed 


get the point, had better not have been 
student) who knew her best, honored 
those courses, and remembered them the best 
any taught school.” 

Years ago, boys groping tactually 
well intellectually through the tortuous and 
sometimes obscure passages Vergil’s Aeneid, 
this teacher predicted exultantly: 
beautiful and memorable line that will come 
back each you some day.” 

Today, does. Foristan haec olim memi- 
remember these things 


WANDERER THROUGH THE GLORY 


EDWARD JENKINS 


THE PERSONALITY AROUND WHOM this arti- 
cle built was universal genius, musician, 


executive, student human nature, skilled 
artisan and designer, wanderer through the 
glory that world literature. Titans such 
Vinci and Goethe performed their feats 
stages great magnitude; given those 
who not have chance world shakers 
operate smaller theaters and there dis- 
tinguish themselves. But whether the large 
the little sphere, the universal genius 
prism through which see the spectrum 
world life. Mr. Gardiner, the blind whom 
knew and his seeing friends and col- 
leagues, was such prism. 

The reader solid ground presuppos- 
ing that Mr. Gardiner was fitted natural 


grateful pupil and warm admirer Mr. Gardiner, 
Edward Jenkins graduate Perkins the class 
1922. also graduate the New England Con- 
servatory Music and the American Conservatory, 
Fontainebleau, France, and holds the degree Licentiate 
from Trinity College, London. has been teacher 
Perkins for many years. 


endowment and adequate training for his life 
work. Coming from musical family, was 
trained piano, organ, and voice the New 
England Conservatory Music, holding 
church positions downtown Boston and 
later teaching one our southern states. 
cared sing most all; song was native 
him speech, and the music corridor 
Perkins rang often with some lyric operatic 
strain. 

some time the early the writer 
does not know when, Mr. Michael Anagnos, 
second director Perkins Institution, met 
Mr. Gardiner and was very much impressed 
him. invited him head the music de- 
partment Perkins and believe that 
first declined so. Later, however, 
1895, Mr. Gardiner came Perkins, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Reeves director music. 
Whether because Mr. Anagnos was importu- 
nate, whether Mr. Gardiner knew in- 
stinctively that work for the blind fasci- 
nating, came, all events, and made this 
his spiritual home. Occupying posi- 
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tions nearby towns, taking his rightful part 
civic affairs, carrying many activities and 
interests outside Perkins, nevertheless 
felt the school his chief concern, and 
gave her and her students his best 
life and thought. 

Prior the coming Dr. Edward 
Allen the third director, the school 
maintained orchestra recruited from the 
student body. The students were trained 
executants national, not international, re- 
nown; these musicians were members the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra founded 1881. 

Mr. Gardiner took upon himself the exac- 
tions directing the orchestra, and with 
placed Perkins the map. took the group 
from town town, playing works the 
classic and early romantic periods, and win- 
ning from the critics ungrudging praise. 

But Mr. Gardiner found that the task 
keeping orchestra going was very difficult. 
meant long hours work for compara- 
tively few students, follows quite natur- 
ally that not many can become proficient 
playing orchestral instruments. The blind are 
limited muscular constriction and 
inability imitate the poise and freedom 
their seeing brothers. 

What, then, could done? Mr. Gardiner 
realized that singing natural and easily 
accessible outlet for most people. This not 
say that was ever willing haye any 
music performed with uncritical facility, 
but points the philosophy that the 
cultivation singing large number would 
give Mr. Gardiner time inculcate many 
values into his work; this invariably did. 

When Dr. Allen came Perkins and placed 
his hand upon the helm, and Mr. Gardiner 
were drawn together highiminded and in- 
transigent will the best they could for 
the blind. These men saw eye eye the 
matter forming chorus, and so, because 
the time taken drill the orchestra, and 
because was felt that the hours work did 
not bring commensurate return terms 


number students benefited, 
mental organization was given up. doubt 
the possibility associating harmonious 
words and concordant sounds underlay much 
what these men did getting the chorus 
going. 

Mr. Gardiner based his entire work with 
the chorus educational platform with 
but few planks. Stated briefly, his ideas seem 
have been somewhat follows: 

The members the chorus should have 


knowledge, terms affairs the world 


about them, what they were about 
memorize. Being singer, and having warm 
human appreciation emotion well 
histrionic ability expressing it, Mr. Gardi- 
ner knew that mumblings the voice, the 
sounding unmeaning syllables, availed 
nothing; laid down cardinal prin- 
ciple, qua non, that the emotions in- 
hering vivid text should experienced 
each and every singer. And Elijah cried 
the prophets Baal and challenged them 
bring down fire from heaven; 
prophet later felt discouragement because the 
hosts evil had thrown down the altars 
the Lord and had slain His prophets with the 
edge the sword. the bitterness Hia- 
watha the loss his beloved was borne 
upon the members the chorus; the parts 
the text became vibrant, whether the story 
both these literary figures were lonely spirits. 
But their tragic moments were grand Mr. 
Gardiner’s view, never steeped synthetic 
pathos banal sentimentality. 

second tenet his credo, well nigh 
important the first, was that the students 
should memorize their music methods 
touch reading and not rote. Much work 
had been done rote before Mr. Gardiner 
came Perkins, and the method playing 
singing passage over and over seemed 
him unsound educational device. 
braille music was used the memorization 
work the chorus, and, course, means 


otl 
in 


memorizing music for piano, organ, 
other instrument. must, however, borne 
mind that after the score was learned from 
the braille notation, this was discarded, and 
the music was sung from memory. 

Another maxim Mr. Gardiner’s philoso- 
phy was that the students should comport 
themselves with becoming dignity and self- 
possession. The chorus was kind labora- 
tory for discipline social values, but the 
individual student came ever under his prac- 
ticed eye. The stance must good; the 
clothes must neat every way; the counte- 
nance must look alive, and must forego, dur- 
ing rehearsals least, the vacuous grin. was 
highest ideal that complete 
boy girl should occupy every seat the 
chorus; each should furnished unto every 
good work, and should bear out, seemly de- 
portment and faultless appearance, habitude 
personal dignity and worth. Mr. Gardiner 
expected every intelligent blind student 
that carry himself well, that quit him- 
self like man and strong. mistake, 
however, suppose that this last beau ideal, 
any his cherished excellences, was 
pounded into the pupils austere fashion. 
Chorus rehearsals were not Spartan proving 
grounds character, were not rigorous spir- 
itual disciplines: rather, they were times 
refreshment, kind spiritual largesse. 
The counsel was given graciously, the rebuke 
semi-humorously; one was hurt, even 
piqued. 

The implementing fundamental 
platform basis good-will carried the 
chorus far. The organization went out and 


sang itself into the hearts Boston. The 


certs Christmas and the spring the 
year were festivals; there was geniality 
the purveying even the most solemn 
music—a kind representative artistry 
which, while one knew what was being sung 
and knew its import, was nevertheless not 

speak the chorus, speak Mr. 


Gardiner’s witticisms, great length would 
far and away exhaust the resources this 
little paper. Suffice say that the great 
carry-over value the organization felt 
far and wide throughout New England. Many 
are the letters former Perkins students who 
praise the chorus the skies for what did 
for them individuals. Many are the lives 
which gave lustre, many the hearts into 
which brought song. 

executive, department head, Mr. 
Gardiner carried out his multifarious duties 
with efficiency and air composure. His 
appointments with students and teachers were 
businesslike and the same time graciously 
dispatched. Beneath the mechanics run- 
ning the music department lay fund 
poetic imagination which showed itself the 
writing numerous lengthy memoranda— 
memorabilia, one may justly call them, be- 
cause what was said was significant and apt. 
Dr. Allen has pointed out some these memo- 
randa me; they concern policies the de- 
partment, policies past times, the work 
problems individual students, and perhaps 
just pure fantasy now and then—a chat via 
the typewriter. Mr. Gardiner was encouraged 
run his department with firm hand, and 
this always did. There was rugged poetry 
about even his efficiency, homely—perhaps 
homespun the about 
whatever did. 

When the school moved over Water- 
town, Mr. Gardiner asked for, and received, 
splendid stage Dwight Hall. This stage ac- 
commodates the large chorus, soloists, and the 
ample concert grand which now grace sev- 
eral times year. Miss Jessica Langworthy, 
vivid memory, availed herself the stage 
training students perform the plays 
Shakespeare admiring audiences and prais- 
ing critics. The Perkins chorus and the school’s 
Shakespearean performances stand 
lights the cultural advancement the blind 
New England. The stage, desired and de- 
signed Mr. Gardiner, made these possible. 
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Was prescient, did build even better 
than immediately knew? matters little; 
what does matter that the twin cultural in- 
fluences drama and song are the values 
which have made Perkins great. 

Mr. Gardiner’s work building 
library braille music cannot praised 
enough. say that the bright and that 
its rays are beneficent utter truism; the 
like the case when give voice the 
platitude that Mr. Gardiner buiit braille 
library. For some reason, least affecting 
me, seems that library braille music has 
been ever with us. Yet say the above not 
disparage any way the excellent work 
which Mr. Gardiner did giving this 
mammoth collection, nor does any way 
detract from the splendid work his succes- 
sor, Mr. Hartwell, bringing worthwhile ac- 
cessions the library. 

One Mr. Gardiner’s heroes, perhaps his 
greatest idol, was the late Theodore Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt’s vigorous language and his 
seem have branded Edwin Gardiner with 
ineradicable markings. Somehow, too, al- 
ways think John Bunyan when recall the 
vigor, the imagery, the pith Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s language. His locutions were household 
words school: sit there like bump 
something.” wake,up, Adonis; there’s 
work do.” 

There are many other aspects the man 
that brief mention them without partic- 
ularizing must suffice. was artisan: 
did much work about his own home and for 
his own enjoyment. was sportsman: 
enjoyed fishing; liked the woodsy aspect 
life; relished long walks. student 
human nature; knew his boys and girls— 
knew their promise, their difficulties, their 
shortcomings, their failures, their triumphs. 
was shrewd political analyst; his dinner- 
table conversations, perhaps con- 
cerned national and world affairs and 
brought whatever discussed ready 


grasp and discerning judgment situations, 

March, 1933, this variegated tapestry 
life called Mr. Gardiner was taken from 
us. The chorus sang, his funeral, lines from 
“The Eternal Goodness”, Whittier, com- 
mitting the soul its first director haven 
from which cannot drift, 

“Beyond His love and care.” 

The letters and documents which poured 
into the school following Mr. Gardiner’s pass- 
ing are splendid tribute the many facets 
one the Perkins diamonds. Mr. Gardiner 
gave himself his students and his work 
con amore: gave the life around him 
color and individuality which saved from 
the curse platitude; gave his friends 
and students splendid example way 
life. Never tolerant sham faking, 
moved uncompromisingly onward whatever 
wished do, and did very much 
what desired do. 


HOME TEACHERS FORM 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 


October 26, 1946, workers for the 
blind from eight states assembled Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and organized the Western Con- 
ference Home Teachers the Adult Blind. 
Under the temporary chairmanship Mur- 
ray Allen, constitution was adopted, 
resolutions passed, and round table discussions 
were held several subjects. The next meet- 
ing will August 27-30, 1947, San Fran- 


cisco. Officers elected were: president, Mrs. 


Juliet Bindt, California; vice-president, 
Harrison Kinney, Idaho; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Tessie Jones, Utah; correspond- 
ing secretary, Carl Smith, Oregon 
(sighted supervisor home teachers well 
Executive Director the Oregon Commis- 
sion for the Blind); treasurer, Miss Uldine 
Gartin, Idaho. 
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THE DULUTH SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
BLINDNESS 


100,000 population, has active, well-organ- 
ized group working for prevention blind- 
ness and conservation vision. calls itself 
The Duluth Society for the Prevention 
Blindness. 

Started November, 1941, its nucleus 
officers and committee chairmen can count 
the interest and support 150 interested 
laymen and such professional workers 
school and public health nurses, wel- 
fare workers and safety engineers. 

Its major accomplishments were two insti- 
tutes alert the public preventable blind- 
ness. the sessions the second institute, 
held September 25, October and October 
the speakers were Dr. William O’Brien, 
director post graduate medical education 
and professor public health the Univer- 
sity Minnesota, who spoke 
Dr. Archie Olson, Duluth ophthalmologist, 
whose topic was Your 
and Dr. Athens, Duluth, who spoke 
“Visual Problems the Classroom”. Other 
speakers were Alvin Stolin, superintendent 
Duluth schools, and Miss Olive Prine, super- 
visor special classes. Several hundred per- 
sons registered for these sessions. The first 
institute was held April, 1943. 

The group has active speakers’ bureau 
with speakers listed. They gave over 
talks before Parent-Teachers Associations and 
such women’s groups the Linnaea Anti- 
Tuberculosis Club. Many requests for speakers 
are before the bureau. 

The Society owns film which will pre- 
sent before school audiences this year and 
shows many exhibits downtown windows 
and such special events the regional con- 
ference social workers, safety meetings, 


etc. observed state conservation vision 
week, March 25, 1946, with varied program, 
the climax which was luncheon which 
persons were present, addressed 
ophthalmologist recently returned from serv- 
ice the navy. 
Miss Hanrorp 
EYE-BANK ANNOUNCES 
AWARDS AND APPOINTMENTS 

The Board Directors The Eye-Bank 
for Sight Restoration, Inc., its latest meet- 
ing, made the following and appoint- 
ments: Herbert Katzin, New York, 
has been put charge the Laboratory for 
Ophthalmic Research the Eye-Bank; Dr. 
Frank Constantine has been granted fellow- 
ship enable him pursue studies rela- 
tion corneal vascularization; Arnold 
Forest, the Army Institute Pathology, 
Washington, C., has been granted fellow- 
ship for training Ophthalmic Pathology, 
Dr. Milo Fritz, New York, has been 
granted fellowship enable him continue 
studies vitreous replacement and vitreous 
transplants. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE THE 
BLIND PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 

Arrangements are being made the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind for National 
Conference the Blind Pre-School Child 
held from March 13th through March 
New York Announcements the 
program and other details will published 
the next issue for the 
Schools and agencies for the blind will receive 
further information, 
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lem writing large and small numbers 
compact form. braille, have symbols 
which permit exact transcription the 
mathematical symbols, but cumber- 
some that not practical use any 
great extent. Some algebra pupils Perkins 
Institution are using two special symbols 
connection with their study logarithms, 
that perhaps merit wider usage. 

Example large number: Four billion, 
written full figures 4,000,000,000 which 
occupies braille cells. mathematical sym- 
bols this may reduced 10°, which can 
transcribed braille cells use the 
numerical index sign. This still rather 
clumsy, especially series large numbers 
are involved. The Perkins pupils use the 
“opening symbol stand for 
“multiplied ten the power positive 
follows. Four billion becomes 


This occupies only four cells. 


Example small number: similar device 
leads even greater saving space. Seven 
millionths, print, occupies eight 
cells. mathematical symbols this written 
which occupies nine braille célls 
use the numerical index sign. The Perkins 


Mr. Edward Waterhouse has been teacher Per- 
kins Institution for number years and now also 
associated with the Howe Memorial Press. 


LONG solved the prob- 


WRITING LARGE AND SMALL NUMBERS BRAILLE 


EDWARD WATERHOUSE 


negative follows. Seven millionths 


for ten the power 


becomes 
ee 


@ 
four cells. 

would convenient adopt these sym- 
bols, some similar ones textbooks 
mathematics and science, and perhaps else- 
where. Perkins Institution and the Howe 
Memorial Press are reluctant use new 
symbols, even though their use carefully 
explained, until have inquired they are 
acceptable other interested persons. Per- 
haps some other method writing these num- 
bers already use elsewhere. Readers the 
Outlook for the Blind are invited send their 
comments Edward Waterhouse, Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW BIBLIOGRAPHY ISSUED 


The Public Administration Service, 1313 
East Street, Chicago, 37, has just issued 
27-page bibliography material published 
between 1940 and 1945 having with all 
phases the employment, rehabilitation, and 
adjustment veterans World War II. This 
bibliography, which has been compiled 
Paul Burhnam, assistant professor psy- 
chology, and associate director the Student 
Appointment Bureau Yale University, 
designated Publication No. 97, and may 
obtained from the Public Administration 
Service for the price $1.00. 
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THE SYRACUSE BLIND THEIR COMMUNITY 


NERINE COFFIN 


Tue Workers for 
the Blind was born during the closing days 
World War began its life tiny work- 
shop where three blind men were employed 
caning chairs. have been struggling con- 
stantly for more than quarter century 
meet the growing needs the blind 
Onondaga County. This has meant finding 
new work opportunities both our workshop 
and private industry, well increasing 
our staff. Through the assistance and co- 
operation the New York State Commission 
for the Blind, and all our community re- 
sources, have met with some success, both 
this, and extending more complete social 
services the ever-increasing register the 
blind. 

When was obvious that one person could 
not properly discharge the executive duties 
our agency and fulfill the service social 
worker for the 400 blind this county, 
social worker, who also home teacher, was 
employed. From shop employing three 
people have grown organization 
four shops employing full- and part-time 
workers, with three supervisors. From 1943 


1946 our sales increased 300 per cent. 


yearly sales for 1949 reached the grand total 
$50,000. With such expansion became 
necessary enlarge the office staff, that 
now have executive secretary, secre- 
tary, bookkeeper, and receptionist. 
have three other maintenance personnel and 
large corps volunteer workers. 


Miss Nerine Coffin Social Worker the Syracuse 
Association Workers for the Blind. 


The war years brought work oppor- 
tunities our blind and labored unceas- 
ingly take every advantage them. Be- 
cause the manpower shortage were able 
obtain simple assembly jobs from local in- 
dustries. Through these projects employed 
many ten more blind people. Their in- 
come, most cases, was sufficient for their 
self-support. Sixteen blind were employed 
local industrial plants during these years. 
Many them were trained for employment 
our workshop. Owing war conditions, 
were called upon supply goods previously 
obtained through commercial sources, such 
diapers and diaper bags, fender covers for in- 
dustrial laundries, and thousands work 
aprons made for the specific needs industrial 
workers. the present, this work still 
coming us, and sometimes new job 
added our list, such hemming colored 
handkerchiefs which are used for washing- 
machine demonstrations. 

During wartime, the demand for all articles 
made our sewing room and for chair caning 
was almost unlimited,.due the shortage 
civilian goods. Our problem then became one 
obtaining raw materials, and this 
were successful. All these factors substan- 
tially increased the earning power the blind 
workers. surveying these past years, 
feel safe saying that every blind person 
who was able work and wanted to, had 
work suited his skills, and became self- 
supporting. 

Working conditions the shops have been 
improved. All shops are now located the 
ground floor make easier for the workers 
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reach their work stations and eliminate 
the fire hazard having blind and crippled 
people second floor without adequate 
exits. The workers now have hospitalization 
insurance, and one week’s sick leave with pay, 
help alleviate the financial loss occasioned 
illness. They also have two-week vacation 
with pay they may have rest and relaxation 
without financial worry. 

result our sales program, have 
extended our sales all the small towns 
the county, many large industrial plants, 
and large food markets, and have greatly in- 
creased the monthly sales one the leading 
department stores, well our own gift 
shop. This expanded sales program has served 
threefold purpose: (1) increased our yearly 
sales; (2) made our articles available thou- 
sands people who had never known them; 
(3) brought the attention these people 
the work our agency most effective way. 

Most this improved program 
manent, but the changes work schedules are 
subject further new arrangements, for 
recognize that industries supplying with 


assembly jobs are likely withdraw them 


any time because changing economic con- 
ditions. This means that must ever alert 
for new projects and new opportunities 
private industry. 

Through our enlarged staff, are able 
bring services immediately all ages; all 
those varying physical, mental, and emo- 
tional states; those trained untrained 
manual skills professions; and give co- 
operation any other agency for civilian 
blind, and blind The significance 
our services blind clients, well the 
community, can best shown these facts: 
the present time there are blind people 
employed industry, and our work- 
shops, all are self-supporting, and 
who probably would not have work but for 
our services. have four blind people pro- 
fessions, and one blind dictaphone operator, all 
whom have been helped varying degrees 


this agency. There are several other 
this county who are self-supporting through 
their own efforts, but who also have been given 
lift us. are facing future hard 
work order hold the gains have 
already made and meet the future needs 
the blind the changing social and economic 
conditions. 


GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE 
NEBRASKA 


October 1946, Governor Dwight Gris- 
wold Nebraska appointed the Governors’ 
Committee for the Blind, make study 
the conditions the blind people Ne- 
braska, determine their number accurately 
possible, and suggest legislation which might 
helpful them. 

Personnel the Governor’s Committee are 
follows: 

Mr. Louis Horne, Executive Director 
the Community Chest, Chairman; 
Mr. Claude Crandell, President, Nebraska 
Association Workers for the Blind; Mrs. 
Arnot Folsom, President, Delta Gamma 
Alumnae Association; Mrs. Harry Hanna, 
President, Federated Women’s Clubs; Mr. 
Ben Hayenga, Executive Secretary, Social Wel- 
fare Society Lincoln; Dr. Claire Owens, 
Member the Board Directors, American 
Association Workers for the Blind; Miss 
Bertha Stokke, Vice-President, Lincoln 
Braille Club; Mr. Jack Swager, President, 
Omaha Association the Blind; Mr. Donald 
Swaim, District Governor, Lions Clubs; Mrs. 
Edna Uhe, President, Nebraska Professional 
and Business Women’s Club. 

-Miss Evelyn McKay, Director Social 
Research, American Foundation for the 
Blind, and Mr. Tom Rathbone, Assistant 
Regional Representative, Office Vocational 
Rehabilitation, have been asked serve 
consultants the Committee. 

Subcommittees Census the Blind and 
Case Study are working actively. 


. 


NEWSPAPERS ACROSS THE COUNTRY carried the 
story the fire which, November 23, de- 
stroyed the twelve-room home Helen 
Keller, near Westport, Connecticut. The 
house, which was closed for the winter when 
Miss Keller went abroad visit the war- 
blinded people Europe, was built 1939, 
cost $25,000, and contained many val- 
uable items the way furnishings. date, 
the cause the fire has not been determined. 
the time the catastrophe, Miss Keller’s 
exact whereabouts was not known. She ar- 
rived London October 20, and has been 
spending much her time visiting military 
hospitals England and France. One the 
high points her stay England was long 
audience with Queen Elizabeth, Bucking- 
ham Palace. 


According item the Lansing (Mich- 
igan) State Journal, dated November 27, the 
Lansing Lions Club has endorsed plan for 
the presentation motion picture which 
will depict the benefits employers industry 
may derive from the hiring properly trained 
blind persons. The project originated with the 
Services the Blind Division the Michigan 
State Bureau Social Welfare. 


The Reporter, Diagonal, carried, 
November 21, story about Talking Books, 
illustrated photograph Edna Ferber 
reading from her autobiography, Peculiar 
Treasure. 


Blind persons throughout the nation may 
now obtain safety training the Red Cross 
Accident Prevention Courses especially de- 
signed for the sightless, according notice 


FROM THE PUBLIC PRINTS 


which appeared the Chicago News, Nov- 
ember 19. “Initiated Franklin Dean, as- 
sistant director the Hadley Correspondence 
School for the Blind Winnetka, 
says the item, course offers training for 
the sightless who face many dangers peculiar 
their handicap. Utilizing new textbooks 
accident prevention, available, free 
charge, any sightless person applying for 
training through the Hadley School. 
lished braille, two volumes, the books are 
filled with safety techniques specially de- 
veloped for the blind.” 


ST. DUNSTANERS’ TRADES 
PROFESSIONS 


the September St. Dunstan’s Review, 
Ian Fraser, M.P., writes follows: 

“The other day, during period reflec- 
tion, found myself counting the number 
different gainful occupations serious 
careers undertaken St. Dunstaners both 
wars. Without reference any records, 
counted forty-five. Doctor; masseur; osteo- 
path; parson; solicitor; barrister; director 
companies; poultry farmer; boot-repairer; 
joiner; handicrafts; public affairs; shopkeeper; 
merchant; secretary; labour officer; actor; 
welfare officer; author; journalist; newspaper 
proprietor; telephonist; social service; research 
chemist; research worker; 
man; insurance; blind welfare; schoolmaster; 
lecturer; lecturer law; Member Parlia- 
ment; bookmaker; fisherman; chartered ac- 
countant; transport executive; surveyor; dog- 
breeder; baker; missionary; singer; boarding- 
house keeper; engineering; farmer and horse- 
breeder.” 
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NECROLOGY 


Cobrun Broun, formerly supervisor 
Employment the Blind the New York 
State Commission for the Blind, died Novem- 
ber 23, 1946, his home Topeka, Kansas. 

The news the death Mr. Broun brings 
very real sense loss his friends, many 
whom are former fellow workers. spite 
the fact that had retired from active partici- 
pation work for the blind June 10, 1942, 
his name continued thought and 
was quoted whenever concerning 
the blind were discussed. 

For many years prior his blindness Mr. 
Broun had been successful business man. 
When, adult life, lost his sight was 


under completely different and difficult 


set circumstances rebuild his life. 
brought his work the field placement 
for the blind rare combination practical 
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business ability and complete understanding 
the limitations blindness. had also 
the necessary qualities for success handling 
people—a kind, genial understanding, and 
warm personality. will long remem- 
bered for his good fellowship and kindliness 
well for his wise advice and counsel. 

served the field many capacities. 
was vice-president the American Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind, and member 
its Board Directors. was liaison officer 
between the New York State Commission for 
the Blind, and the Seeing Eye, Morristown, 
New Jersey. participated many com- 
mittee activities and gave his time generously 
and tirelessly both client and fellow worker. 

1943, Mr. Broun was awarded the Shot- 


well Memorial Medal for Meritorious Service 


the Blind the American Association 
Workers for the Blind Convention Colum- 
bus, Ohio. This was richly deserved and 
well-earned reward for thirteen years out- 
standing work formulating and developing 
progressive steps placement and vocational 
guidance for the 

Although retired formally June, 1942, 
not actually enjoy many months re- 
tirement his beloved home State Virginia 
before was drafted back into the field. 
returned director placement for the 
Virginia State Commission for the Blind. This 
was fill vacancy caused the War, and 
Mr. Broun served this capacity until Aug- 
ust, 1945, when again withdrew from active 
work. 

was with surprise and pleasure that his 
friends learned his marriage this time 
member the staff the Virginia Commis- 
sion for the Blind. Mr. Broun and his wife 
left Virginia and had made their home 
Topeka; Kansas, where Mrs. Broun held 
position with the State Department Public 
Welfare. 

The funeral services were held Kilmar- 
nock, Virginia, Wednesday, November 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind 


Tue Brown Memorial 
Award Medal for 1946 has been awarded 
Alfred Detroy Brooks, who received his mas- 
ter’s degree last spring from Atlanta Univer- 
sity School Social Work. 

Mr. Brooks, who graduate Langston 
University Oklahoma, now employed 
the staff the Florida Council for the Blind. 

The Captain Brown Medal given each 
year the Foundation Scholarship student 
whose work shows the greatest intellectual ac- 
complishment. 

The award was established January, 1929, 
Migel, formerly President the 
Foundation and now Chairman the Board 
Trustees, memory Captain Charles 
Brown, Pittsburgh, early trustee the 
Foundation. 


During the Fall 1946, the Foundation 
has rendered consulting field service state 
agencies Ohio, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas 
and New Hampshire, and privately sup- 
ported agencies for the blind Cleveland, 
Elyria and Columbus, Ohio and Detroit, 
Michigan. 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
has awarded scholarships for the year 1946-47 
the following students: Anne Armstrong, 
Virginia; Esther Colorado; Samuel 
Beamesderfer, Pennsylvania; George Bitner, 
Pennsylvania; Ruth Bolz, New York; Donald 
Crawford, Utah; Edwin Edmonds, Texas; 
Leonard Ferreri, New York; Lilia Gonzalez, 
Mexico; Fuller Hale, Missouri; Jodie Jackson, 
Florida; Gunther Land, New York; Robert 
Logan, Pennsylvania; Alice Terrien, Massa- 


chusetts; Mary Palmer Till, South Dakota; 
Raymond Wuenschel, New York. 

The Charles Hayes Memorial Scholar- 
ship was won Doris Carr, Portland, 
Oregon. 

The Foundation scholarships are given each 
year blind students who wish prepare 
themselves for their chosen vocations at- 
tendance professional schools institu- 
tions higher learning. 

order eligible for Foundation 
scholarship candidate must meet the follow- 
ing conditions: 

must not over years age. 

His visual acuity must not exceed 20/200 
the better eye with properly fitted 
glasses. 

Among the other factors considered mak- 
ing these awards are: Academic record, finan- 
cial need, character, personality, and practi- 
cability vocational objective. 

Students are advised make application 
for scholarship assistance the state agency 
which provides vocational rehabilitation for 
the blind, well the Foundation. 
Foundation grant will made only the 
state funds for which the student eligible are 
insufficient meet his needs. 

Scholarships may used for study any 
recognized college university, any 
approved technical professional school, but 
may not used for study with private 
teachers. 

Awards are made the Foundation’s 
Scholarship Committee, the members 
which are representative workers for the blind. 

Scholarships are awarded June for tenure 
during the following academic year. The 
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maximum grant $300. Scholarships may 


renewed upon evidence the holder’s 


tinued need and satisfactory achievement. 
Applications for scholarships should reach 

the Foundation office not later than the first 

April preceding the academic year for 


which the grant desired. 


Application blanks will sent request. 
Address: Secretary, Scholarship Committee, 
American Foundation for the Blind, West 
16th St., New York, 11, 

Directory Periodicals Special Inter- 
est the Blind the United States and 
Canada has been published the American 
Foundation for the Blind, West 16th Street, 
New York. has been compiled Helga 
Lende, Librarian the Foundation and lists 
107 publications relating the blind, 
braille, inkprint, New York Point, 
Moon Type, and Talking Book 
records. 

interesting note that the three 
talking magazines listed, two are recordings 
Magazines well known sighted readers, 
the Reader’s Digest and Ellery Queen’s Mys- 
tery Magazine. The Reader’s Digest also 
published monthly brailie, and distributed 
free. The pamphlet available from the 
American Foundation for the Blind $.35 
per copy. 

BLOOMINGTON CONFERENCE 


The Office Vocational Rehabilitation 
the Federal Agency held its first 
“Institute Techniques Counseling the 
Blind” from October till October 
Bloomington, Illinois. Sixty-five staff mem- 
bers three state agencies for the blind at- 
tended the conference, which was under the 
direction Porter, training specialist, 
Office Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
Rathbone, assistant regional representative for 
the Office Vocational Rehabilitation, with 
the co-operation three representatives sent 
from the American Foundation for the Blind. 


During the five days discussion, subjects 
were: “Psychological Aspects 
Blindness,” Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, di- 
rector educational research the American 
Foundation for the Blind; 
Dealing with Adjustment Problems the 
Blind,” Joseph Clunk, chief, Section for 
the Blind, Office Vocational Rehabilitation; 
and Miss Ethel Heeren, social consultant, 
Lighthouse for the Blind, Chicago, Illinois; 
“Traveling and Orientation Problems the 
Blind,” Warren Bledsoe, editor Outlook 
for the Blind; Testing the 
Blind,” Dr. Salvatore DiMichael, psycho- 
logist, Advisement, Training and Placement 
Section, Office Vocational Rehabilitation; 
Privileges and Devices Available 
the Blind” and Vocational 
Counseling,” Miss Kathern Gruber, direc- 
tor services for the war-blinded 
American Foundation for the Blind; 
tional Schools,” Adrian Scheltes, regional 
supervisor Training and Placement for the 
Blind Chicago; and Challenge De- 
velop Adequate Rehabilitation Program 
for the Blind,” Rathbone. 

Membersof the faculty stated, ““The purpose 
the course was give personnel back- 
ground knowledge psychological aspects 
blindness and practical ways and means 
working with their clients. 

“Exploratory nature, the institute was 
the first one which national public and 
private organizations worked with state 
agency improve vocational rehabilitation 
services for blind clients.” 

was further stated, was agree- 
ment all participants with regard the 
wide scope vocational rehabilitation, which 
extends into personal, social and economic 
spheres the individual’s life. 

“The Office Vocational Rekabilitation 
and the American Foundation for the Blind 
were encouraged with this first effort all 
persons connected with their new venture.” 
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THE SUGGESTION BOX 


the Technical Research Department 


Only once has the Technical 
Research Department been accused over- 
gadgetizing. fact, the has come 
from one well-wisher that the very term 
get” dropped from the books. this issue, 
however, certain items are announced which 
are dangerously close the gadget level, even 
though, each case, definite need met. 
The response these articles has been little 
short overwhelming. very substantial 
part the time the entire staff the 
Technical Research Department 
quently taken with letter-writing. 
consequence, the announcements for this 
month are mostly articles which were sim- 
ply shopped for. they seem gadgety, criti- 
cism order—the more obstreperous, the 
better. 


S/V the an- 
nouncement reads, chemically inert solid 
siliceous material the form small 
Their function absorb moisture. 
per cent relative humidity, they are capable 
absorbing approximately per cent 
their weight. Not only that, but they can 
reconditioned being placed oven for 
hour about 400° Fahrenheit. handful 
loose bag can placed the tool box 
keep tools from rusting. bag the beads 
the cookie jar will keep the cookies crisp. 
few the beads the salt shaker will keep 
the salt free-flowing. The beads are about 
eighth inch diameter. They are sold 
the pound postpaid. 


Some effort has been spent 


locating pocket knife which has sufficiently 


desirable features. The knife which has been 


selected the which has just been 
put out the Lektrolite Corporation. The 
handle gold plated. Closed, the knife meas- 
ures 2-34 inches inch inch. ring 
provided one end for attaching the knife 
watch chain. This ring, which 
plane with the flat side the handle, pulled 
out release the blade. With flip the 
hand, the blade thrown open. The ring 
then pushed lock the knife blade the 
open position. locked, cannot accident- 
ally closed should the operator hold 
the wrong direction. close the knife, the 
ring pulled out, and the blade thrown 
back another flip, after which the ring 
pushed again, locking the knife shut. The 
blade said made the finest steel. 
Weight only ounce. Postpaid, $1.65. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, has just announced 
very handy device for the kitchen work- 
shop. magnetized rectangle steel, nine 
inches long, two inches wide, and inches 
thick, finished white enamel. Screwed the 
wall, becomes tool knife holder. Even 
fairly heavy pliers are gripped firmly. Any 
tool utensil which made steel may 
kept readily accessible hanging the 
Magnagrip. the workshop should es- 
pecially handy, since eliminates the need 
for special tool clips. Postpaid, $2.25. 


Brap Sets. Mr. Henry Schober, who designed 
our cast aluminum rulers and the wood mark- 
ing gauge, has come forth with another handy 
tool, Brad Set, manufactured the Well- 
man Products Company. This has wooden 
handle and metal holder for the brads. The 
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holder slides back the magnetized steel 
pushing element. brad simply dropped in- 
the opening the holder, and kept 
place the magnetism. Without much effort, 
possible drive the brad into wood with 
only the pressure the hands. For installing 
moldings, etc:, this tool extremely handy. 


also works well with escutcheon pins which’ 


are used braille dots wooden objects. 
Postpaid, $1.40. 


THERMOMETER. The Western Elec- 
trical Instrument Corporation, the sugges- 
tion the Technical Research Department, 
has been experimenting with thermometer 
which might have some value for taking body 
temperatures. follows the design the 
Laboratory an- 
nounced, and has range from 125 de- 


grees. will not, obviously, correspond 


curacy the glass-mercury clinical thermom- 
eters. Indeed, its guaranteed accuracy does not 
exceed half degree. There have been, how- 
ever, many requests for clinical ther- 
mometer; and hoped that this model will 
better than nothing. Postpaid, 


The Ward Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been advertising new type razor 
which has some very interesting features. 
requires water, lather, electricity, 
and mirror. The manufacturer claims only 
will not remove long whiskers. However, the 


editor this column has been using 


else since obtaining sample. The Vestpok 
slightly smaller than lighter and 
may, the name implies, carried comfort- 
ably vest pocket. Opened, presents 
perforated cylinder which revolved over 
double-edged blade friction with the skin. 
Blades last for many ten shaves. They are 
easily replaced with the use ten cent piece 
employed screwdriver. This not item 
The Technical Research Department pre- 
pared yet recommend, since there are 


many differences among those who must 
shave. Some people have found painful, 
although may that they had not per- 
fected the proper technique. Others complain 
that slow, and definitely slower than 
more orthodox razors. the other hand, 
these days when fountain pens are supposed 
able write under water, here razor 
which can used while walking the park 
riding street car. further study ap- 
pears justify it, attempts will made 
secure the razor discount. sells the 
open market for $3.00. One point already 
clear: this razor cannot cut scrape the skin. 


Each year great number 
college students have prepared for their use 
school special study material. the close 
the year, this material usually discarded. 
Often the students would like pass such 
material other students, but have 
ready means doing so. many cases, the 
colleges themselves cooperate constructing 
special models biological, chemical, phy- 
sical other study material. The Technical 
Research Department would like, over 
period time, compile listing such ma- 
terial order that loans could arranged. 
the present time, various students are being 
helped this way. The existence such ma- 
terial frequently means the difference between 
acceptance rejection blind student for 
specialized courses study. will more 
than welcome students graduates who 
have anything offer this direction will 
send lists. 


ceived the success blind executive 
England Labor Relations Manager for 
large factory. Few positions offer rich 
opportunity for properly equipped blind peo- 
ple, although reports have come through 
any one working that specific field 
America. Reports the subject would 
useful. 
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Association Workers for the Blind now 
considering candidates for the Shotwell Me- 
morial Award, which will presented the 
biennial meeting June, 1947. 

The question has often been asked, 
eligible for this award?” The Committee 
pleased announce that any blind 
worker the field work for the blind, 
any volunteer worker whose work and efforts 
have done advance the work and 
improve the conditions the blind, eligible 
receive the Shotwell Memorial Medal. 

The Committee limited selecting 
names for this award and therefore calling 
the matter the attention the organiza- 
tions for the blind throughout. the United 
States and Canada and would appreciate their 
assistance submitting names candidates 
for this award. 

doing so, the Committee hopes that 


when name submitted short hical 


sketch the person will included order 
selection the basis merit. 

All communications should addressed 
the Chairman the Awards Committee, 
Francis Room 827, Congress 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


BLINDED VETERAN RUNS 
DAIRY FARM 


Smith, veteran blinded the Solo- 
mons, has started dairy farm Tacoma, 
Washington. does all his own milking, and 
his woodshed filled with several cords 
wood. harvested large crop peas which 


NEWS AND VIEWS THE A.A.W.B. 
Edited Alfred Allen, Secretary-General 


were planted and tended him. His hay 
crop for the winter in. addition, pre- 
pares all his own meals, keeps his bachelor 
home tidy, and known among his friends 
excellent cook. 

When seasonal work has been too heavy for 
one man, Mr. Smith, like his neighbors, has 
hired help the day. The only regular assist- 
ance which receives running his place 
consists weekly visit his mother who 
checks the food supplies his kitchen, does 
the shopping for him and the other little de- 
tails that any mother would for son who 
living alone. 


NOTICE 


the recent convention The Eastern 
Conference Home Teachers committee 
consisting Miss Curran, Miss Wood, and 
Mr. Evans was appointed draft new by- 
laws for the organization. Those having sug- 
gestions are urged write the chairman 
the committee, Walter Evans, 908 Third 
St. Juniata, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


FRENCH MAGAZINE RESUMES 
PUBLICATION 


For the first time since June 1940 the braille 
magazine French, Lumiere Fut, finds 
its blind readers France and other European 
countries, well the United States and 
Canada. Publication was resumed with Vol- 
ume Number 38, the Paris office the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind, 
which now carries the work the Amer- 
ican Braille Press. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES. FOR’ THE BLIND 


copy AMENDMENT No. 1225 the 
Schedule Blind-made Products establishing 
new prices mailing bags, nib-link, rubber 
mats, and cocoa mats has been sent all shops 
qualified make these items. copy 
Amendment No. 1223 which replaced Amend- 
ment No. 1215 because the original amend- 


ment had the wrong effective date, has 


been sent shops qualified make rugs, mop 
handles, wet mops, and deck swabs. 


Shops which have not received copy 
Amendment No. issued July 26, 1945, 
Federal Specification DDD-P-351 for pillow- 
cases, are asked notify the N.I.B. office, 
which will glad supply one. This amend- 
ment lists table the new sizes pillow- 
cases being used the government. will 
noted that there are ten types different 
sizes. Eight these are the Schedule 
Blind-made Products. For the present, types 
and have been omitted because they call 
for material and this not avail- 
able the present time. Also, the govern- 
ment has not been ordering these sizes. will 
also noted that one-inch (approximate) 
hem required all sizes pillowcases that 
are listed the Schedule. 


National Industries for the Blind has just re- 
ceived samples from the Weiner Sons 
Company, belts with western-type 
buckle and tongue. This something little 
different from what N.I.B. has ever had be- 
fore and workshops which are interested 
obtaining sample this belt, the price 
cents per kit, are asked write directly 
the Weiner Sons, Company, 
Frankfort Street, New York, New York, and 
they will glad send sample. They are 


also working the same type belt 34” 
size which, promises quite attractive for 
sportswear for slacks, for both men and wo- 
men. Some the shops are already purchasing 
belts from this organization. 


National Industries for the Blind has been 
informed the War Assets Corporation that 
the various Army centers, camps, quarter- 
master supply depots and ports, all maintain 


salvage officer, who has the authority 


pose items which they not need, non- 
profit, charitable agencies, either without 
charge not usable, very low rate. 
Each section the Army, namely, Army 
Transport Command, the Air Corps, and the 
Army itself, has its own individual centers for 
such disposition. Workshops which feel they 
can use any these items should get con- 
tact with the salvage officer and ask him 
will submit, from time time, list the 
items disposed of. 


CHANGES DIRECTORY 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE BLIND 


Page Library Congress-Division 
Books for the Adult Blind; has been changed 
Library Congress-Division for the Blind. 


Page 60. Missouri Commission for the blind; 
new listing: Department Public Health and 
Welfare, Division Welfare, 102 State Capi- 
tol Building, Jefferson City; Proctor Car- 
ter, director; Mrs. Lee Johnston, chief, Bureau 
for the Blind. 


Page 81. The State Institute for Deaf, Blind 
and Orphans; Mrs. Grissom, superin- 
tendent, succeeding Tyler. 
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Inspection trip Supervisor for the Blind— 
Gerald Wise, supervisor training for the 
blinded the Vocational Rehabilitation and Edu- 
cation Department, Special Rehabilitation Procedures 
Division, Central Office Veterans Administration, 
has recently completed inspection trip branch 
and regional offices for the purpose conducting 
seminars. Subjects discussed were general procedures 
rehabilitation blinded veterans and the estab- 
lishment relationships with comunity resources 
for the blind. 

Seminars included training officers and vocational 
advisers regional offices, branch office chiefs 
Education and Training, Advisement and Guidance, 
and Training Facilities, well representatives 
Social Service. Mr. Wise visited Branch (The New 
England States), Branch (Michigan, Ohio and 
Kentucky), Branch (Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas), Branch (Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Texas), Branch (Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon), and Branch (California, Arizona 
and Nevada). 

Mr. Wise, who the ranking specialist prob- 
lems blindness the Veterans Administration, 
was appointed his present position June 
1946, replacing Mr. William Bartram. native 
Ohio and graduate Ohio State, Mr. Wise has 
had fifteen years experience work with the blind, 
first the Ohio School for the Blind, where was 
field representative and later the Virginia Com- 
mission for the Blind where was placement 
agent. 

his present position responsible for voca- 
tional advisement, training and placement all 
veterans handicapped reason blindness who are 
eligible receive services from the Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Education Department under exist- 
ing Federal laws. 


Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind—The Ala- 
bama Institute has Miss Lucille Beavers, 
now studying Overbrook, home teacher for 
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the blind, begin work next summer. She will 
travel over Alabama training adult blind persons 
home tasks and occupations. A-supervisor vending 
stands being added the staff aid twenty-four 
stands already operated the blind, and develop 


new enterprises. placement officer will also em- 


ployed aid locating industrial opportunities for 
the blind, and train people for such openings. The 
Institute already has active training program for 
men and women operation the campus the 
Alabama School for the Blind. 


Brooklyn Bureau Social Service—At recent 
Board meeting, the Brooklyn Bureau Social Serv- 
ice honored Mrs. Marks, chairman the 
Week for the-Blind, for her leadership making 
the most successful its thirty-two years exist- 
ence. Mrs. Marks’ associate, Mrs. William Hanson, 
has accepted the chairmanship for the 1947 Week 
for the Blind, which will open next spring. The 
Brooklyn Bureau Social Service one three 
organizations for the blind which share the pro- 
ceeds this undertaking. 


The Catholic Guild for the Blind (Brooklyn, 
Guild founded the Most Reverend 
Thomas Molloy, Bishop Brooklyn, an- 
nounces the opening its headquarters Novem- 
ber 11, 1946, 191 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn 
New York. According Miss Louise Hamrah, 
director General Social Service: “In general, the 
purpose contact Catholic blind persons 
Queens, Nassau, and Kings Counties, 
render assistance needed. The Social Service De- 
partment has been established advance and pro- 
mote general welfare having them avail 
themselves the services offered The Catholic 
Guild for the Blind. Plans are under way assist 
clients spiritually, medically, socially, educationally, 
and Guide and volunteer services are 
being developed.” 


Elyria Center for the Sightless—Mrs. Beulah Wil- 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


liams, executive secretary the Center for the 
Sightless Elyria, Ohio, has 

This organization grew out W.P.A. project 
for the blind which provided classes and recreation 
center under Mrs. Williams, who had been teacher 
charge and enlisted the some leading 
citizens Loraine County organize the Center. 
program recreation, sheltered employment and 
miscellaneous services for the blind has been carried 
on, and boarding group for working 
war plants, has been organized. 


School for the Blind—Miss Junerose Bader, 


San Diego, California, will join the Iowa School 
for the Blind faculty January, 1947, replacing Mrs. 
Walter Fye, sight-saving instructor, who 


Pennsylvania Association for the Blind (Dela- 
ware County Interstate Blind Bowling 
League was formed October comprising the fol- 
lowing teams: Berks County Branch, Reading; Dela- 
ware County Branch, Chester; Lehigh County 
Branch, Allentown; Northampton County Branch, 
Bethlehem; Philadelphia Lighthouse the Blind, 
Philadelphia, and The Delaware Commission for 
the Blind, Wilmington. The League’s schedule 
consists twenty matches, and the various teams 
travel and play the home alleys well those 
away from home. All participants are either blind, 
partially sighted. banquet will held the 
end the season, with sports authorities 
present. There will prize money, and suitable 
trophy will awarded the winning team, which 
will keep until won some other team. 


FORM BEQUEST 


give and bequeath 
AMERICAN FOR THE INc. 
nonprofit corporation) 

West Street, New York 11, 


corporation incorporated under the laws the State Delaware 


the sum 


for the general purposes and uses said corporation. 
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